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ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE IN TEPOZTLAN * 


ALLEN SprrzER 
Associate Professor of Anthropology 
Saint Louis University 


For purposes of anthropological inquiry, it is suggested that 
a Catholic society be studied in terms of formal, nominal, cultural, 
and folk Catholicism. By formal Catholicism is meant the 
intrinsic position of the Roman Catholic Church, a concrete 
and specific organization with hierarchical roots in Rome. A 
formal Catholic might be defined as one who seriously practices 
the teachings of the Church, following Her rites and proscrip- 
tions, fully cognizant of what is expected, holding the beliefs 
maintained by the Church emanating from the high tradition 
downward. Nominal Catholicism, quite common in many parts 
of the world and within many societies, is an identifiable accep- 
tance of membership in the Church, involving some allegiance 
to Her, but with little effort to follow faithfully those rites and 
proscriptions expected of the practicing Catholic. Cultural 
Catholicism, sometimes also referred to as social Catholicism, 
infers the social organization of the Church as a way of life 
in terms of Her impinging on other wishes and forms, such as a 
preference for a particular type of music or a specific form of 
ecclesiastical art, or for a way of life within the Catholic frame- 
work as it defines itself in ethnic and regional expression. Finally, 
folk Catholicism, sometimes spoken of as popular Catholicism, 
is Catholic practice which emanates from the people, and finds 
its expression in indigenous practices and customs, only distantly 
related to the Church’s formal aspects, but not as a rule, in 
conflict with them. All four of these types—formal, nominal, 


* Note: The research for this article was sponsored and financed by the 
Human Relations Center, Saint Louis University; field work was facilitated 
where the writer is Research Professor of Anthro- 


pology. 
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cultural or social, and folk Catholicism—represent a part of the 
whole which is known as the Catholic Church. Wherever Cath- 
olicism is found, these forms may be found, sometimes inter- 
woven, sometimes sufficiently distinct to be discerned as gra- 
dations on a continuum, running from the two polarities of formal 
to folk Catholicism. 

The village of Tepoztl4n in Morelos, Mexico, an Aztec commu- 
nity with a Catholic tradition beginning in the early days of the 
Conquest, was first described by Robert Redfield in his classical 
account of a Mexican Village’. Recently, Oscar Lewis has made 
a restudy, providing a more analytical source of data as gathered 
by him and his staff?. Redfield used his well-known holistic 
approach, while Lewis’ work is more in the nature of a factor 
analysis. It was not feasible or desirable that either author 
eliminate a discussion of religion when reporting a predominantly 
Catholic society. Redfield pinpointed the religious activity of 
the Tepoztecans from the standpoint of ethnology, as is seen 
particularly in his chapter, “A Tepoztecan Book of Days” 
describing the holy days and holidays which make up the 
religious life as well as the social organization of the people. 
Although he himself did not share the religious convictions of 
the people he studied, Redfield presents a very accurate and 
interesting account. In his restudy, Lewis speaks of the 
religious behaviour of the people, and in some ways reveals his 
own lack of familiarity with Catholic thought and practice. 
The restudy was valuable, however, because of the objectivity 
with which Lewis delineates some aspects of village life not 
emphasized by Redfield. 

It is a common procedure in the physical sciences for one 
investigator to build upon the work of another, retesting, checking 
findings, and proceeding only after having verified the results 
of previous experimentation. This approach is fairly new in 

1 
“ Gane A Mexican Village. Chicago: The University 

2 Oscar Lewis, Life in A Mexican Village, Tepoztlén Restudied. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1951. 


3 Redfield, op. cit., Chapter VI, pp. 97-182. See also Cha XI, “The 
Santo and the Veterano”, pp. 193-204. - 
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the social sciences, particularly in ethnology. Readers are 
perhaps familiar with Lewis’ point of view‘, and Redfield’s 
rejoinders®. It apprears that what Redfield clarified was the 
rhythm of life and the flow of custom in this village, the 
strengths and assets of the people. Lewis, on the other hand, 
isolated those aspects of village life which expressed themselves 
in conflict form. Thus familial, social and sexual conflicts were 
brought into the foreground. That there are conflicts in all 
societies is admitted; that analysis of conflict therefore captures 
the inner essence of a small community may be questioned. 
Such a question does not, of course, eliminate the data present- 
ed by Lewis; it merely calls attention to his focus. In either 
case, objectively speaking, the investigator found what he 
sought, and reported what he observed. The result is that we 
have available two viewpoints about the life of this village. 
Our purpose was not to analyze the differences between Red- 
field and Lewis, but rather to build upon the foundation pro- 
vided by their works and to seek further light on the religious 
life of the village. 

The chief value of additional study along religious lines by 
an anthropologist who is also a practicing Catholic would lie 
in the opportunity thus provided for gaining deeper insight into 
the religious life of the people, by an attempt to discover how 
the Church looks upon Her own problems in this village. This 
calls for considerable objectivity as well as an awareness of the 
intent of the formal Church. 

Redfield has remarked to the writer that the Catholic ob- 
server holds at least an advantage of seeing how the Church 
looks upon Herself and Her own problems*. This introduces a 
new methodological note, as the Catholic scientist observes 
the Church’s ae in the formal or high tradition as it inter- 

4 Lewis, 


Redfield f his advisement concerning the point of departure and the field 
or ent 
work relative to this paper. r 


; 
5 Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1953. pp. 154-157. Robert Redfield, The 
Little Community. Chi 
132-137. 
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acts with the folk or low tradition, and is influenced by it from 
the “grass-roots” level’. If we regard these extremes—the high 
tradition and the low tradition—as two ends of the continuum 
from formal to folk Catholicism, we may be able to determine 
something about their effect upon each other. A more careful 
analysis of Catholic cultures may be possible, however, by includ- 
ing the intermediate positions of nominal and cultural Catholicism, 
not emphasizing the degree to which the religious beliefs are 
practiced in terms of the Church’s own goals, but rather, the 
forms which Catholicism manifests. In this sense, Tepoztlan 
is again restudied, both to secure additional information, and 
to permit a different sort of participant observation by an 
anthropologist practicing the faith of the villagers he studies. 

One basic reason for selecting for this study the village of 
Tepoztla4n was that here was manifested in bold relief the 
frontier where formal and folk Catholicism meet. The natural 
center of any formal Catholic activity rests locally with the 
parish priest who is pastor of the Church in a specific geographic 
area. In Tepoztlan, Dom Pedro Rojas has held this post for the 
past thirty-six years, under appointment by the Archbishop of 
Cuernavaca. His role, however, becomes somewhat complex 
because his parish is made up of seven semi-independent units 
known as barrios, each of which centers around a smaller church 
(iglesita) or chapel of which he is also the pastor, and which 
in all formal matters is accountable to him. Nonetheless each 
of these chapels does function with some degree of independ- 
ence, pointing up the significance of folk Catholicism, as 
will be illustrated later in this brief account. 

In addition to having had the advantage of studying the 
works already accomplished about this village, the present dis- 
cussion is based upon personal observations made during two 
summer field seasons. The writer and his wife spent four con- 
secutive week-ends in Tepoztlan during August 1955, and lived 
in the village continuously during August and the early days 
of September, 1956. We participated in the daily social and 


7 Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1956, pp. 67-104. 
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religious life of the people, both in the parish Church of Santa 
Maria del Asuncién, whici: is situated on the central plaza, and 
in the various fiestas and other activities of the neighborhoods 
or barrios. The investigator and his wife were accepted in the 
parish Church as well as in all of the barrio chapels, as practic- 
ing Catholics, rather than as interested onlookers. This was 
the major point of departure, which aided us in dealing with 
informants, and in interpreting religious practices, because of 
having familiarity with the intentions and meaning of Cath- 
olic rituals and ceremonies. To the degree to which a religious 
belief or experience may be considered a fact, we shared with 
the village people a common reality, vital to us and to them. 


All of the seven barrios and their chapels were visited by 
the investigator. A plan was worked out by which some 
selectivity operated in making our observations. The barrio 
and chapel of Santa Cruz were visited during the annual fiesta, 
which occurred early in our stay, and gave us an introduction 
to the way in which deep religious feeling anid social festivity 
are fused in their expression in the fiestas in this village. The 
barrio and chapel of San Sebastian were visited a number of 
times in connection with a fiesta which will be reported later 
in this paper. The barrio and chapel of San Miguel were chosen 
for daily visits, at varying times of the day, in order to find out 
what might be expected in a particular barrio chapel. The 
parish Church was visited on the same basis, for purposes of 
comparison and contrast. This brought about opportunities 
for frequent observations in the barrio and chapel of La Santis- 
sima, which is contiguous to the plaza. The barrio and chapel 
of Santo Domingo, lying below the plaza on the slope toward 
the valley, and the barrios of San Pedro and Los Reyes near the 
crest of the hillside high above the plaza, all three are more 
distant from the center of activity and were less frequently 
visited. 

Interviews with informants were non-directed and limited 
in scope. Aid was proferred from several sources, and in gen- 
eral the field work notes were gathered with an eye toward 
the priest’s position and activities, and the activities of certain 
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lay persons who expressed their religious devotion by leadership 
or participation in barrio chapel and parish affairs. 

The first problem facing the investigator is a definition of 
the Church, both in terms of Her reality as an institution, and 
in terms of Her view of Herself. From the standpoint of social 
organization, the Church is a growing organism, subject to 
culture change and culture retention. From the standpoint of 
the Church, it is necessary as a part of that same reality, to view 
the Church as She views Herself. 


In a resume of a paper which he delivered before the Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociological Society in 1955, Dr. Rudolph E. 
Morris makes the following point: 


The customary typology of religion refers to prophetic 
and organized religion, or to a sect—and church-types 
of religion. The underlying idea is that religious 
movements generally start out as prophetic ideas of a 
single man through personal inspiration and that they 
jackets’ of dogma and ritual... . e types of typolo 
an insufficient to Christianity in its 
and development. Christianity was instituted from 
the very outset as Church, by Christ. Himself; he who 
believes in the Incarnation, in God made Man, under- 
stands religion as likewise ‘incarnated’, i.e., set up as an 
institution which guarantees continuity in the stream 
of time. . . . taking account ot this primary institutional- 
ization of religion, distinguishes from it a second level 
of institutionalization. This one refers to the external 
day-to-day organization and activities of the Church, 
especially in its lower units, the parishes. On this 
second level of institutionalization the organs of the 
Church not only try to adjust reasonably into their 
respective environments; they show, also, a tendency 
toward totally fitting into the environment. . . . The 
hope is expressed . . . that sociologists may be able in 
helping to solve the present confusion by developin 
a structural analysis of the Church in Her manifol 
units and by studying the conditions under which 
religious —e can, within the framework of the 
instituted Church, function as a fertilizer for the 
growth of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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It is readily seen from this that one can view formal Cath- 
olicism both in terms of religious phenomena as such, and also 
in terms of the goals and ends of the Church as She conceives 
of Herself. In principle the Church need not be dependent 
upon social organization, although of necessity She must operate 
within it. There is this difference between formal Catholicism 
as such, and those aspects of cultural and folk Catholicism 
which are reflected in what Redfield terms the “social organiza- 
tion of tradition.” 

In the village of Tepoztla4n, we may identify formal Cathol- 
icism as being materially expressed by the parish Church and 
the pastor. Nominal Catholicism is represented here as else- 
where by that portion of the population which claims to be 
Catholic, but does not observe with any great faithfulness the 
wishes, the spirit, or the laws of the Church. Cultural Cathol- 
icism is demonstrated in the social implications of holy days, 
holidays and fiestas which originate in liturgical religious ob- 
servances but become indistinguishable in the minds of some, 
from patriotic or ethnocentric celebrations. Folk Catholicism 
is manifested in demonstrations of fireworks as a part of Catho- 
lic worship, indigenous artistic expression used in decorations 
of chapels and images, special meanings given to saints which 
have developed in the santos cult, and in lay participation in 
barrio chapel affairs with the onus of responsibility upon the 
layman, without the presence of the village pastor. 

The presence of neighborhood shrines, which are actually 
small churches dedicated to a patron saint who thus becomes 
the patron of the barrio, from the Catholic point of view, pre- 
sents a unique problem in terms of religious activity in the 
village. The barrio and the chapel are known by the name of 
the patron saint, whose image is placed on the main altar, and 
whose fiesta is observed each year according to the liturgical 
calendar of the Catholic Church. The chapel and certain lands 
adjoining it, are the property of the barrio. The seven barrios 
are geographically delineated, each having its own point of 
view regarding its importance, the importance of the patron 
saint, and its relationship to religious action. Barrio member- 
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ship is hereditary, and represents strong social identification 
in addition to religious significance. Dual membership is 
possible, in that one automatically is a permanent member of 
the first barrio in which one lives, but upon moving into another, 
becomes also a member of the one in which residence occurs. 
Each barrio maintains distinctive and to a certain extent, 
independent activities, which offer to the investigator the op- 
portunity to make a more precise analysis of religious behaviour. _ 

If one may speak of the Tepoztecans as “folk”, and their 
indigenous barrio activities as folk Catholicism, then we may 
say that the folk were viewed in terms of their membership 
not only in the barrio chapels but in the formal Church as 
well. For example, each barrio fiesta represents an important 
expression of social and religious life, but baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals of barrio members take place in the parish 
Church. The obligation to attend Mass on Sundays and holy 
days is usually fulfilled in the parish Church, although it may 
be fulfilled by attendance at Mass in any one of the barrio 
chapels when provision for this has been made. The reception 
of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion takes place 
in the barrio chapel only by special arrangement; whereas in 
the parish Church these Sacraments may be received daily. 
Daily visits to pray take place in chapels and in the parish 
Church, but the pastor officiates at the services in the par- 
ish Church, while lay people lead the Rosary in the chapels. 
Thus the low tradition of the Church represented by the folk 
Catholicism of the barrios, is in continual interaction with the 
high tradition, represented by the formal Catholicism of the 
parish Church. 

The eminent social scientist, Dr. Manuel Gamio, once made 
a distinction between what he called “pagan Catholicism” and 
Roman Catholicism in Mexico. Many other authorities have 
pointed out similarities between Christian practices and those 
of the various ancient Mexican religions. Vaillant has given a 
clear picture of the parallel between the hierarchy of the 
Christian saints and the Aztec point of view regarding their 
gods, pointing out that 
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. . . while the ancient Mexicans extended their cere- 
monialism to greater lengths than do most of the 
ritualized Christian sects, yet the relationship between 
the Aztecs and their gods and the Christians and their 
saints is not so very dissimilar, different as are the 
ultimate concepts of the two religions.*® 

In approaching Catholicism anthropologically, one must 
consider the culture retention which obtains from earlier prac- 
tices and culture change within the dynamics of the social 
organization of the Church. M. D. W. Jeffreys has developed 
this thought in his recent very instructive article, “Some Rules 
of Directed Culture Change under Roman Catholicism”.® In 
the beginning of the Catholic Church in Mexico, following 
the Conquest, the Spanish friars built upon the then already 
existing patterns of religious behaviour. Some have maintained 
that the ancient forms were merely superimposed upon paganism, 
as a kind of veneer. The answer to this claim lies in the fact 
that from the beginning, the Catholic Church has followed the 
purpose “not to destroy, but to fulfill”. 

The perennial question arises, especially in the barrios, as to 
what kind of relation exists between the people and the formal 
Church. Among Catholics everywhere, the concept of saintly 
intervention is a common one indeed. The barrio chapels are 
dedicated to saints, who have been said to have become the gods 
of the barrios. It is recognized that there is some relationship 
between the practice of patronizing a saint and earlier Aztec 
practices common in this village. It does not follow, however, 
that because of the strong Aztec influences of the past, or the 
similarities to be found between Aztec and Catholic practices, 
the nature of the Communion of Saints in the Christian tradition 
is entirely missed. Simple people do not readily distinguish 
pure spirit, and require symbols to represent such mysteries as 
the Godhead or the Trinity. There is much evidence to the ef- 
fect that religious feelings and beliefs in the barrios though ex- 
pressed through folk ways, are in harmony with the formal 


8 George C. Vaillant, The Aztecs of Mexico. New Y Doubleda’ 
Doran & Co., 1944. Penguin Books, Pelican Edition, 00 te ‘ 


® American Anthropologist, Vol. 58, No. 4, (August, 1956), pp. 721-731. 
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intentions of the Catholic Church; and that the formal 
Church, in turn, affects the expression of ape feelings and 
beliefs thus influencing the folk practices. 


What then is indigenous to the folk, and what is superimposed 
by the formal Church, through Her representatives in the 
hierarchy? This may be illustrated by the observation of the 
Feast of the Assumption, August fifteenth. The Feast was 
celebrated in the parish Church as a Holy Day of Obligation of 
the Universal Church, with Masses as on Sundays, and special 
ceremonies, decorations and observances in honor of the Virgin’s 
Assumption into Heaven. 


The little barrio of San Sebastian also celebrated this Feast 
with certain indigenous practices. A statue of the Virgin known 
as Our Lady in Transito had a prominent part in the observances; 
it appears to belong jointly to San Sebastian Chapel and that of 
another village. Each year on the Vigil of this Feast, the statue 
is brought in procession from one chapel to the other, to remain 
alternate years in each chapel. 


At five o'clock in the morning, the day was heralded by the 
shooting off of fireworks and the ringing of the chapel bells. 
At nine o'clock, Mass was said by a visiting priest from Cuerna- 
vaca, invited by the barrio, with the permission of Padre Rojas. 
The Mass followed the exact formalities of the Mass as found 
in the parish Church, or any Catholic Church, including sung 
responses in Latin accompanied by organ music, and a sermon on 
the meaning of the Assumption. Following the Mass there was 
recitation of the Litany of the Saints, with responses in the 
vernacular, the saying of the Rosary, and Benediction. Since the 
Reserved Sacrament is not kept in this chapel, or in any of the 
barrio chapels, the priest consumed the Host following Benedic- 
tion. This was the only variation from Benediction as it is 
observed in the parish Church. 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies, in which deep and 
genuine religious feeling was observed on the part of the wor- 
shippers, the congregation withdrew to the churchyard, where 
the children in costume, performed the dance known as Los 
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Pastores, accompanied by a three-man band. The dancing con- 
tinued for most of the day, ending m the afternoon with a 
religious dance inside the chapel which appeared to have been 
based upon the imparting of the Kiss of Peace in the High Mass. 
Participation in the religious meaning of the ceremonial dance 
was extended to the congregation by the distribution of fruit 
and flowers to each person present. Much incense was burned, 
and hymns were sung. All of the candles on the altar, and 
many large, specially decorated candles were lighted. At the 
end of the ceremony, during which there was much evidence 
of emotion, the congregation backed out of the chapel, still sing- 
ing hymns, and the procession formed to return to their vil- 
lage amid the shooting off of fireworks, and music by the three- 
man band. All of these afternoon activities including the services 
in the chapel, took place in the absence of a priest, led entirely 
by laymen. In one sense, all of these rituals were formal and 
liturgical, but in terms of freedom of expression and the particular 
patterns of the barrio, the rituals were representative of the 
folk. 

According to Padre Rojas, Catholic life in the barrios is 
regulated by him. To him, the chapels are extensions of the 
formal Church; their activities are reflections of the wishes of 
the formal Church. Each barrio mayordomo consults with him 
regularly about plans for such matters as the hours for the ring- 
ing of chapel bells, arrangements for Mass, activities in prepara- 
tion for fiestas, and similar formalities. The functional res- 
ponsibility for carrying out these plans is with the people, rather 
than with the priest. It is they who join forces to work the land 
belonging to the chapel; to prepare for the fiestas. It is they 
who keep the chapels decorated and cleaned, bringing fresh 
flowers, candles and incense when they wish to do so. It is the 
people who assume responsibility for seeing that the chapel is 
kept locked at night and at those times during the day when no 
one is about to guard it. The people come in spontaneously 
when the chapels are open, to pray and meditate. 

San Miguel Chapel, which is situated on the main road from 
Cuernavaca was always open from dawn to eventide. It was 
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observed that on many days, a small group of people, mostly 
women, gathered in the late afternoon; lighted the candles on 
the main altar, and said the Rosary, singing hymns between each 
decade. In this they were usually led by an elderly woman 
cantora who also sang the responses when a sung Mass was 
offered in that chapel. Thus she formed a kind of bridge 
between the high tradition of the formal Church and the low 
tradition of the barrio activities. One noticed the independence . 
of barrio folkways, although as has been noted, the pastor con- 
sidered that no official barrio chapel activity was in existence 
save through his permission, and in this the folk appeared to 
concur. 

It was our observation that in both the main Church and in 
the barrio chapels, the priest directs the parish in terms of the 
expectations of the high tradition. The Forty Hours Devotion. 
which is regularly observed in all dioceses and archdioceses 
of the Catholic Church is observed annually in Tepoztlan, 
sometimes in the barrio chapels, sometimes in the main church. 
If a new devotion is to be introduced, the pastor must give his 
permission. This was illustrated in the fact that although there 
is evidence of great devotion to the Virgin under the title of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, there is also devotion to her in this vil- 
lage under the guise of Our Lady of Fatima. Pictures of the 
Fatima apparition were found in the parish Church and in every 
one of the barrio chapels. It was learned that this devotion was 
introduced by a local layman, who with the pastor’s permission. 
gave the pictures and spread the devotion. His interest was 
extended among the barrio folk so that in San Miguel Chapel, 
a statue of Our Lady of Fatima was purchased with funds col- 
lected in the barrio. This bore out the previous studies which 
showed that there is considerable rivalry among the barrios, and 
that there is a need for each to distinguish itself in some way. 
thus bringing it into prominence among the village folk. 

A practice which is deeply rooted in religious custom and 
human observance from time immemorial is that of the eating 
of symbolic food. This was observed in Tepoztlan in the formal 
Church as well as in the barrio chapels at the time of fiestas in 
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the reception of Holy Communion. As a part of the social 
celebration, special foods are also prepared, and there is general 
feasting. A humble resident of San Pedro invited us to visit 
again at fiesta time, explaining that “the fiesta is good, as there 
is much beer and punch”. This social feasting was observed 
particularly in the barrio of Santa Cruz both preceding and fol- 
lowing the Solemn High Mass at noon, which marked the climax 
of the fiesta. Padre Rojas was the celebrant, assisted by two 
priests visiting from Cuernavaca, one of whom delivered an 
eloquent sermon on the meaning of the occasion. The large 
congregation present responded with deep feeling which was 
expressed in various ways. The loud ringing of bells both inside 
and outside the chapel, together with the setting off of fireworks 
at the Consecration, were among the unusual features of this 
expression. This is a folk practice which obtains in all of the 
barrio fiesta celebrations. 


There appears to be some confusion among scholars about folk 
practices among Catholics which relate to medical superstitions. 
In Tepoztlan we found that there are still several curanderos, or 
folk doctors, who practice rather extensively, although there is a 
young physician resident in the village who is a graduate of the 
University of Mexico’s School of Medicine; and a free Public 
Health Clinic is in daily operation. It is difficult to separate 
some of the practices of the curanderos from magical or religious 
meanings. Frazer has suggested that much of the Aztec sacrifice 
and ceremonial is magical, but not religious. 


One of the chief curanderos of Tepoztlan has seven wives, 
and is quite wealthy. He is a colorful character, having a certain 
degree of importance and prestige. Many people whose Cath- 
olicism ranges from formal to folk, patronize him in preference 
to going to the local physician. Yet his marital status is not 
approved by the formal Church, and his Catholic “patients” do 
not think of him in terms of his private interpretation of marital 
life, but rather as one who possesses special knowledge 
which will help them to overcome infirmities. Julian Pitt-Rivers 
has described a similar situation in an Andalusian village of 
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Spain, where a woman cures by saying appropriate prayers.’® 
Although she cannot be formally recognized by the priest, she is 
an accepted cultural entity in Catholic village life, much as is 
the case in Tepoztlan. 

It might be supposed that there is a normal reciprocity be- 
tween priest and laity, between the formal Church and the barrio 
chapel, between the high tradition and the low tradition. This 
reciprocity or series of expectations formulates the basis of 
society in Tepoztlan, where the formal Church organizes Herself 
pretty much as do formal churches anywhere, regardless of the 
underlying interactions between formal and folk Catholicism. 
To be sure, in any society the proscriptions of the Church do not 
always coincide with the culturally approved patterns. 

Under the title of Catholic Action, there are three or four 
parish organizations. These include one for men, one for 
women, and one for boys. As parts of the nation-wide Accién 
Catélica, these groups are considered to be somewhat weak, 
although when they do meet, usually about once a week, the 
pastor is present, and they discuss “Catholic principles and 
ways”. 

In addition to daily Mass in the parish Church each morning, 
Padre Rojas presides at “La Doctrina” each evening. This in- 
cludes Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, recitation of the 
Rosary, reading of the liturgy of Vespers of the day, the singing 
of hymns, and Benediction. Usually there are more women 
present than men, but people of all ages were observed in at- 
tendance. Some days the group was relatively large; on other 
days only a few people came. The factor of ritual as well as 
religious attraction is paramount in such devotions. Indeed 
there is sometimes a wide gap between ritualistic propitiation 
of God, and moral practices among the folk. To the sophisticated — 
Catholic, ritual and morality are synthesized; but to the folk 
there are cleavages which, in Tepoztlan, appear to reflect Indian 
practices. As Father J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. states, “In many 
discussions it is necessary to distinguish between what an anth- 


10 Julian Pitt-Rivers, The P, the Sierra. N ; 
Books, 1954. eople of ew York: Criterion 
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ropological friend of mine calls ‘folk-Catholicism’ and the at- 
titude of theologians and other well-educated Catholics”. In 
the case of the fiesta, we have an extension of a religious pat- 
tern which overflows into the social organization of the village. 

It is seen, then, that the parish priest has considerable influence 
over the religious activities of the village’*, and at the same time, 
the barrio people do carry on a certain amount of indigenous 
religious life, expressed in various patterns, accountable to the 
formal Church, but not always a full part of it, although not in 
conflict with it. 

In conclusion it may be said that the barrio world of Tepoztlan 
represents the low tradition in Catholicism, and that it interacts 
with the formal Church representing the high tradition. If the 
observer is not too familiar with Catholic practices, it is possible 
that an interpretation of the findings in terms of social organiza- 
tion alone will miss important points. If the observer shares 
Catholicism with the observed, there may be greater accuracy 
in appraising Catholic practices. Mistakes may be made, but 
there is an acceptance of the investigator on the part of the 
people who will thus discuss those aspects of the investigation 
which are Catholic in essence with a different focus than when 
speaking to a non-Catholic investigator. The observer of religious 
patterns in Tepoztlan can see the interaction of folk and formal 
Catholicism as a pattern of culture, meaningful both to the 
parish priest and to the members of the barrios. If the Catholic 
participant observer can maintain genuine objectivity while 
admitting his set of values, then we have an additional source 
of interpretation of religious patterns. These patterns cannot 
be seen as merely formal, or as merely folk, but rather as operat- 
ing on a continuum, with the expected interaction of the several 
parts. The total result will be one more tool for the analysis 
of religious behaviour, for as Everett Hughes has pointed out, 
the whole of sociology has manifested itself within the bounds 


ciAnthropological Ou Sao, Vol. 29, (New Series Vol. 4), No. 4, 
this see Nathan L. 


Whetten, Rural Mexico. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1948, Chapter XIX, “Religion and the 
Rural Church”, pp. 454-483. 
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of Roman Catholicism*. We might add that anthropological 
techniques can be further refined to enhance our study of village 
folk life along these lines. 

Can the Catholic observer in largely Catholic areas retain 
objectivity? Certainly his scientific norms will be no different 
from those of other observers. His only advantage is in his role 
as a participant observer who is accepted as a Catholic. This 


advantage can be used constructively or otherwise, depending 


upon the circumstances surrounding his Catholicity. As for the 
villagers themselves, whether in the role of the parish priest and 
his major assistants, or in the role of the mayordomos and other 
barrio helpers, the investigator is looked upon as one who can 
and does share in some of the deeply emotional patterns of a 
religious nature. Any investigator can recognize that in rural 
Mexico, Catholicism was superimposed upon a previous system, 
but whether or not the factual details of the Catholic Faith are 
recognized implies considerable familiarity with Catholic 
thought. Of course it must be admitted that if Catholicism is 
. a religious fact, as well as a fact of social organization to the 
_ observer, it might be anticipated that some recognition would 
be given to the essentials of the formal Church while not dis- 
counting the indigenous folkways of the people, as is so frequently 
observed in barrio religious life. 


It has been our final conclusion and one which we were not 
predisposed to accept, that the folk expression of Catholicism in 
this village appears to be in conformity with the formal intentions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. This is the reversal of our initial 
impression. Some Aztec residues which have been transposed 
into Catholic form were noted, along with evidences of early 
Spanish interpretation of Catholicism which are unique to that 
‘culture. Upon this foundation has been built, however, a genuine 
indigenous form of religious expression which is truly folk in that 


18 Everett C. Hughes, “The Early and the Contemporary Study of 
Religion; An Editorial Foreword”, The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
LX, No. 6, (May, 1955), pp i-iv. 
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it arises out of the inner feelings and convictions of the people, 
and truly Catholic in that it is in harmony with the intentions 
of the formal Church. 
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A PYGMY GROUP NEWLY DISCOVERED IN 
NEW GUINEA: 


A Preliminary Report 
Martin Gusinpe, S.V.D. 
The Catholic University of America 


Washington, D.C. 


The anthropological sciences, Physical Anthropology (Anth- 
ropobiology ) as well as Cultural Anthropology (Ethnology) are 
both of rather recent origin. It is only since the turn of the century 
that their special fields of activity have been clearly defined and 
methods of approach outlined, whereby their proper goals might 
be attained. These two branches of learning are closely related 
and supplement one another, though each approaches the study of 
man from its own standpoint. Anthropobiology studies man’s 
physical makeup and development and hence may be considered 
a branch of biology. Ethnology, on the other hand, concerns 
itself with all external manifestations of man’s psychological 
activities and is, in fact, an historical science. Their combined 
efforts make it possible for one to comprehend man under both 
his physical and psychological aspects. 

As a matter of course, anyone who undertakes the study of an 
entirely or largely unknown group of people, will have to ap- 
praise these primitives both as to their bodily characteristics as 
well as their cultural acquisitions and, finally, from the standpoint 
of the physical environment in which these people live and move. 
It may be a surprise to many readers to learn, that even in 
these days of extensive air-travel, there exists a not inconsider- 
able number of primitive peoples whose characteristics are 
known either not at all or only superficially. For the most 
part they are tribes which modern ethnology has classified as 
very primitive and whose contrivances, mode of life, and other 
cultural acquisitions, are thought by some to hark back to the 


primordial eras of human society. Although it is precisely these 
18 
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groups that are extremely significant for the proper under- 
standing of the development of mankind—insofar as they live 
and think as did pre-historic man in the far distant past,— 
nevertheless, it has been only within the last thirty years that 
they have been thoroughly studied and have become accurately 
known. 

This startling fact is easily explained. Such tribes, governed 
by very ancient customs and traditions, usually inhabit areas 
so remote and secluded from the outside world as to be well- 
nigh inaccessible to the researcher. Hidden away in these 
remote recesses, such groups in forced isolation have maintained 
their primeval modes of life to the present day. A trait peculiar 
to all primitive peoples is their stubborn conservatism, and this 
is the case especially among those separated from neighboring 
groups by natural barriers. 

The above observations apply in a much greater degree to 
the tribes of pygmean stature. It is these in particular who, 
since the beginning of the century, had come to be regarded as 
the most ancient stratum of the now living human society. At 
any rate this much is certain, that they are a seemingly very 
ancient group in the multitude of present-day primitive tribes. 

It was Father Wilhelm Schmidt, $.V.D., who in 1910 made 
an urgent appeal for serious research among the pygmy groups 
throughout the world. Since that day the majority of these 
peoples have been methodically and very thoroughly studied. 
We are today in the possession of far more complete and ac- 
curate information regarding the African pygmies than is avail- 
able for many negroid groups, although these latter are far 
more easily accessible than the former.? To date a good number 
of reports have been published concerning the pygmies of the 
far reaches of the South Seas, although they have in no wise 
been methodically and thoroughly investigated. It was to this 


1 Schmidt, P. Wilhelm, Die Stellung der Pygméenvélker in der Entwick- 
usinde, gmies an gmoids: Twides of T. 
Anthropological $5 (ns. vol. 8} pp 8-41, Wake 


8 Plischke, Hans, vera des Stillen Ozeans,” [I 
Weule, pp. 241-297. Leipzig, 1929. 
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research that I was to devote myself in New Guinea from the 
beginning of June until the end of September, 1956. The 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia provided me with a grant 
for this purpose and I wish hereby to express my gratitude for 
this indispensable aid. In this paper I shall be able to present 
merely a general outline of my fieldwork and its implications. 


I. oF THE SCHRADER MOUNTAIN AREA 


By the end of the Second World War the immense coastal 
perimeter of New Guinea had become rather well known, at 
least in certain regards. However, its extensive interior had 
been traversed in but very few places, and this only by re- 
searchers and missionaries. Nevertheless, during the past ten 
years it has been the persistent preoccupation of the Australian 
Government in the eastern half, and of the Dutch Government 
in the western half, to penetrate into the unopened areas of the 
hinterland in order to complete their research in regard to this 
large island. Many surprises were in store for these trailblazing 
pioneers, the chief being the discovery of rather dense popula- 
tions in districts not previously known to be inhabited. Anyone 
brought up in the older and more densely populated areas of 
the world, as compared to this relatively sparsely settled wilder- 
ness, cannot well imagine what tremendous difficulties pile up 
to baffle his efforts to open up a further stretch of New Guinea 
soil. At the very least there will be wide flooded areas, an 
impenetrable swamp or a rugged mountain area, overgrown with 
dank, steaming, over-powering green vegetation. 

These aspects of the environment make travel from place 
to place exceedingly difficult for the struggling researcher and 
limit his scope for investigation to a rather small area. Under 
the circumstances I chose for my field of activity the Schrader 
Mountains, which lie girt about the towering Bismark Range 
on the east. I had high hopes of being able to ferret out some 
genuine pygmies in the highlands. The mountains that I chose 
rise abruptly from the floor of a low flat valley which is bisected 
by the Ramu River. A German missionary, Father Kirschbaum, 
S.V.D., was the first to penetrate this area in 1926 when he 
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chanced to catch sight of several of the small-statured men 
climbing down out of the mountains. Early in 1935, Lord 
Moyne spent a short time in the Ramu Valley and similarly 
observed a few natives of diminutive stature. He stated—quite 
inaccurately—: “Their physical characteristics indicate that the 
Aiome [pygmies] are a mixed folk and what we know of their 
culture shows but very few items that can be regarded as 
belonging to a culture that is peculiar to themselves”.® Elkin 
merely reports very tersely: “In the south-west pygmies have 
been reported from the Schrader Range. They are possibly 
connected with those of Mount Aiome, but almost nothing is 
known of them”. That is to say, practically nothing definite 
was previously known regarding the group of pygmies under 
consideration. 


I left Washington, D.C. by plane on May 24, 1956, and without 
any major delays in the schedule, arrived at Madang, an 
important government center on the northeast coast of New 
Guinea not far from Alexishafen, where the Divine Word Mis- 
sionaries have their central mission station. Here I found that 
major preparations for my carrier transport had already been 
cared for. Fortunately the little mission airplane was able to 
transport me and my voluminous baggage to the police out-post 
at Aiome in as few as four flights. This police headquarters 
had but four months previously been transferred from the 
Kanaka village of Atemble to its present site. Atemble had 
been established only about four years earlier. This fact shows 
how very recent the exercise of Australian authority over the 
natives of this area really is. A single officer, to whom a very 
large area is assigned, is in charge of this post, which lies near 
the mountains, very distant from the Madang headquarters. 
To reach the foot of the Schrader Mountains, along which the 
broad Asai River flows, required a six-hour walk through 


4 Kirschbaum, Franz, “Ein neuentdecker Zwergstamm auf Neu Guinea,” 
Anthropos, vol. 22, pp. 202-215, Médling, 1927. wr 

andat erritory of New Guinea.” Journal Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. 66, pp. 289, London, 1986. 


6 Elkin, A.P., Social Anthropology in Melanesia, p. 88. London 1933. 
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about ten miles of tall, coarse kunai grass. At that point on the 
river the “uncontrolleed area” devoid of police control begins, 
to which entrance is restricted. To enter the area a special per- 
mit from the Government Headquarters at Port Morseby is 
required. For this favor so readily granted me, I wish here to 
give public expression of my gratitude. 

In former times relations between these mountain people and 
the Ramu River Kanakas were unceasingly hostile. However, 
since the white man’s goverment has been established in the 
area, the two groups no longer come to anything resembling real 
war. Nowadays it happens that some of the little men are not 
hesitant in seeking out Kanaka settlements for the sake of a 
friendly visit. In spite of this fact it is only under exceptional 
circumstances that mountain women are wedded to Kanakas. 
Hybrids, to be sure, are met with in the foot-hill areas. Neverthe- 
less, in the highlands the natives have to a greater or lesser 
degree preserved their purity of blood. It was there that I 
decided to carry out my investigations. Therefore, at the Aiome 
Police Post, I organized a carrier troop of 64 men. With these 
I began the ascent to the highlands which, indeed, was an 
indescribably exhausting undertaking. In that area the mount- 
ain ranges lie close one on the other with precipitous slopes and 
deeply grooved valleys. Progress was possible only by conquer- 
ing the interminable ups and downs. Only at the highest 
altitudes did we come upon small and sometimes even large 
areas which were comparatively flat. Here I had the native 
carriers build me a house along their customary lines of construc- 
tion. From this shelter as a center I set about carrying on my 
few short weeks of investigation. 

At first the small mountain men were moved with excessive 
fear and shied away from me, as most of them had never before 
caught a glimpse of a white man. As time went on I gained 
their complete confidence. They allowed themselves to be 
inspected, measured, and photographed. On the highest pla- 
teau, at the headwaters of the Asai, Simbai, and Jimmi Rivers, 
I was able to identify these natives as genuine pygmies, dist- 
inguished, of course, from one another as racial varieties, with 
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each of the three possessing its own language. It was wholly 
impossible to determire the number of these natives, since 
many of the adults preferred to remain completely out of sight, 
as long as I moved about in that broad area. Many of the 
women and older girls remained in inaccessible concealment. 
This precaution had its origin during the period of continuous 
intimidation on the part of the Ramu Kanakas. 


II. Tem Livinc Conprrions 


It will be somewhat further along that I shall be able to 
present convincing proofs of my hypothesis that the mountain 
people were originally scattered throughout the lower valley 
areas; in other words, that they were the first inhabitants of this 
great island. I am assuming that they in turn were followed 
after a lapse of several centuries, by other immigrants who were 
warlike and were armed with effective weapons. Before this 
superior force, the defenseless pygmies were forced to withdraw. 
It was during this period that many of the pygmies found a 
safe haven in the mountain fastnesses. The remainder, however, 
stayed on in the valleys, where they were gradually absorbed 
by the masses of the Kanakas. Hence, it is not to be wondered 
at, that in many areas of New Guinea there are to be found, 
among the native population, body types unmistakably charac- 
teristic of the mountain people. 

There are definite signs to indicate that the mountain people 
formerly belonged to the class of true food-gatherers. All of 
the valleys supplied them with food in abundance, and the 
rivers, too, yielded fair amounts of fish throughout the whole 
year. By contrast, in the highlands to which they have been 
confined, nature does not supply such products in sufficient 
abundance that they can sustain themselves by these alone. 
Larger mammals and birds are entirely missing and only a few 
small reptiles, such as snakes and lizzards, are to be found. 
However, at certain times during the year, the pygmies are able 
to find within rotting tree trunks great quantities of grub-worms, 
of the length and thickness of a finger, which they eat with great 
relish. Besides, at certain times during the year they gather 
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various kinds of insects for food. They have also learned to 
use various kinds of plant products, such as roots, shoots, husks, 
berries and other fruits. Nevertheless, all of these together in 
no way suffice to nourish the little people properly. Hence they 
had no choice but to change their way of life and take up the 
gardening practices of the Kanakas. It is only by means of the 
most strenuous exertion, however, that they are able to grub 
out the over-grown jungle and prepare the ground for planting 
taro, maniok, sweet-potatoes, yams, bananas, and tobacco. From 
this we see that their fare consists almost entirely of vegetable 
products, which they prepare by steaming in earth ovens. They 
prefer to roast the insects in hot ashes. Alcoholic drinks and 
spices are entirely unknown to these people. 

Local conditions contribute to a certain degree of stability. 
Groups from three to five families are wont to establish them- 
selves in little settlements, each occupying its own separate 
house—a round hut with a low roof fashioned from leaves. 
Herein the family keeps its meagre belongings. A fire is kept 
going, at least during the night, before which they stretch out 
upon the bare ground to sleep. 

What is surprising to note is the simple, yet ample and 
habitual modesty covering worn by both sexes, in marked 
contrast with many of the Kanaka tribes which are given to the 
practice of nudity. 

The original weapon of these people is the bow and arrow. 
Even at the present day it serves them in the hunting of small 
game. Their technique, in general very simple even today, is 
and remains that of the wood-age cultural level, which was 
anterior to the stone age. 

With regard to the social organization of these pygmies, let 
it be noted that their whole tribal unity resolves itself into very 
many family groups. Among them there are no bearers of 
authority of any sort. Nor are there chiefs or leaders or priests. 
or social ranks or classes. Monogamy has been and continues 
to be the general rule of life, and there is a definite division of 
labor between husband and wife. Since there are but few 
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individuals among these mountain people who understand 
Pidgin English, and since it was impossible for me during my 
short stay among them to acquire a working knowledge of their 
languages, I consequently succeeded in learning but little of 
their mental culture. Research in this field is an important task 
that should be attended to in the near future. 


Ill. Tyre 


As mentioned above, a limited hybridization developed 
between these mountain people and the Ramu River Kanakas. 
Since in the Ramu Valley itself it was not possible for me to 
determine with certainty the racial type of the pygmies, I 
climbed up to the headwaters of the Asai, Simbai, and Jimmi 
Rivers. 

Here in the highlands I took thorough-going measurement of 
260 adult pygmies. From these measurements I determined 
without shadow of doubt that the bodily stature of the male 
adults, on the average, remains below 150 centimeters (59 
inches) and, according to the classification of modern Anthro- 
pology, these people must be regarded as a group of genuine 
pygmies. This diminutive stature is not the result of the 
peculiar environment in which the little people live; in other 
words they are not peristatic, but real pygmies racially. In 
their bodily proportions, they have relatively large broad heads, 
accompanied by long arms and short legs. Their bodily pig- 
mentation is dark, except in the case of the Jimmi River people, 
who are very blackish brown. All of the mountain people are 
very hairy; the men have full beards which, for the most part, 
they try to rid themselves of in one way or another. 

There are marked characteristics to be noted about the faces 
of these tiny natives. The forehead is usually high and straight. 
The face is shortened about the middle, while its lower portion 
is characterized by a convex, protruding integumental upper lip. 
The mucous lips are thin to medium thick. The nose is large 
and bulbous. Their eyes naturally tend to stay opened up very 
widely. The chin is well developed. Their ears are mostly 
oval in form and almost as a general rule the lobes are missing. 
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It is obvious that their racial type is decidedly different from 
that of all the Kanakas; that is to say, they constitute a separate 
and distinctive race. 

These pygmies are astonishingly vigorous and one is amazed 
to see what heavy burdens the women are capable of carrying. 
Only a thoroughly healthy race such as theirs would have been 
able to maintain itself victoriously in the struggle for existence 
in the midst of the difficult and miserable environment of the 
Schrader Mountain area. Comparative studies are now in 
order to determine what bio-genetic relationship these pygmies 
may prove to have with those living in other parts of New 
Guinea. It is very probable that all these taken together consti- 
tute a single racial unit and as such are racially related to the 
other tribes of diminutive people living in some of the Indon- 
esian Islands. 
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A PRIMITIVE SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


Gzorce 
New York, N.Y. 


Data on the psychopathology of everyday life’ have become 
increasingly rare in psychoanalytic publications, and are almost 
nonexistent in psychoanalytic studies of primitives. The fol- 
lowing slip of the tongue is, so far as the writer knows, the only 
one reported from a primitive tribe. 

The data about to be presented concern the village of Tea 
Ha, Sector of Dak To, Annam, Indochina, inhabited by members 
of the Central branch of the Sedang, a Mon-Khmer speaking 
agricultural and headhunting jungle tribe. The slip was made 
by Ndat, a youth in his late teens, son of the widowed sorceress 
A-Rua. Ndat was probably the most outstanding young man of 
his generation, whose vigorous character, eloquence and natural 
leadership assured him a position in the tribe which was out of 
proportion with his age. Ndat had been in love with, or had 
at least been very interested in marrying, A-Hloa, eldest 
daughter of the headman of another one of the three longhouses 
composing the village. A-Hloa was a singularly attractive but 
somewhat reticent girl, and somehow the marriage never came 
off. She eventually married, under circumstances which are 
not quite clear, the writer's headboy and interpreter, who may 
have taken advantage of his “prestige” to persuade the girl to 
marry him. At any rate relations between the writer and his 
headboy on the one hand, and Ndat on the other, remained cor- 
dial. Ndat frequently visited the writer's house and was usually 
among the first to see new batches of photccraphs, whenever 
they were returned from the coast developed, printed and ready 
to be pasted in an album. It should be added that since the 
Sedang have no painting, and are therefore not trained to 


1 Freud, Sigmund, “Psychopathology of Everyday Life,” in 
Writings of Sigmund Freud, Modern Library, New York, 1988, eae 
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translate a two-dimensional representation into a three-dimen- 
sional image, few of them ever learned to recognize photographs. 
Ndat was one of those who did learn this trick and was therefore 
eager to inspect each new batch of pictures. 


On one of these occasions the headboy was showing 
his friend and unlucky rival the latest batch of photographs, 
which included a picture of the girl in question. On being 
shown that picture, Ndat said: “That is A-Hlérl.” The writer 
corrected him, saying: “No—it is A-Hloa,” but was promptly 
informed that A-Hlérl had been A-Hloa’s former name, which 
she had discarded several years earlier. 


It is extremely noteworthy that on no other occasion had the 
writer heard Ndat or anyone else refer to this girl otherwise 
than as A-Hloa. In fact, the writer recalls no occasion on which 
anyone else ever miscalled a person who had changed his name 
by his or her former name.” 


The slip is rather easy to interpret. It seeks to deny that there 
is a girl named A-Hloa who is married to a man who had enough 
authority to defy even energetic and ambitious young Ndat, 
and restores an earlier state of affairs, when there was a girl 
named A-Hlérl whom Ndat had confidently expected to marry. 


The timing of the slip may be interpreted at least tentatively. 
It occurred at a moment of sudden recognition, witness the 
fact that the utterance “This is A-Hlérl” was almost an exclama- 
tion. We already noted that the Sedang had to learn to 
recognize photographs, and that not all of them had acquired 
this skill. Hence, in a sense, the timing of this slip was 
determined by the startling suddenness of the recognition. This 
facilitated “the return of the repressed,” at a time when most ego 
functions were monopolized by Ndat’s effort to “recognize” the 


2 Slips of this nature occur, however, in other tribes, where change 
their names rather frequently. Thus, when the writers old Mohave 
informant changed his name from Civi: to Hivsu: :ma, a good many 
Indians and almost all whites continued to refer to for years by his 
old name. The Havasupai, who are related to the Mohave, are 
to resent being called by their discarded names. ly oo 
Days,” in Parsons, E.C., ed., Amertoon Lifer Viking. New 
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photograph, i.e., to translate a two-dimensional object into a 
three-dimensional image. 

A further determinant of the timing of this slip can be 
mentioned only in the most tentative manner. The slip, denying 
present reality and restoring the status quo ante, occurred in 
the presence of the two persons who, one directly and the other 
indirectly, were responsible for {the present situation: The 
headboy who married the girl, and the writer whose prestige 
the headboy may have exploited to bring about this marriage. 
It may therefore represent also an almost wholly unconscious 
attempt to defy and challenge the “guilty parties,” indicating 
that some day the status quo ante would be restored . . . presum- 
ably when the writer’s field work came to an end.* It is hard 
to say whether or not this hope was a realistic one. Some Sedang, 
in discussing A-Hloa, thought she would never remarry after 
this present loveless marriage, especially since they felt that she 
was quite reticent and not especially interested in men. If this 
estimate of A-Hloa’s character is correct, then Ndat’s slip of the 
tongue was also an attempt at self reassurance— a kind of “whistl- 
ing in the dark.” The plausibility of the admittedly speculative 
inferences as to motivation contained in this last paragraph is 
increased by the fact that Ndat had repressed his understandable 


indirect and unconscious outbreak of hostility, in the form of a slip 
of the tongue, or of some other parapraxis, was almost predictable. 


field trip. The a Sedang so- 


for the duration of \ 

called “Reungao”—often criticized the marital among true 
Sedang: “In my village the men clothe their women; hence they are the 
bosses. But the Sedang women weave clothes for men ‘ore 
they are the bosses.” 


i 
resentments quite effectively and was on unusually friendly terms 
with the writer and the headboy. Under such circumstances an 
3 There were indications that the marriage between A-Hloa and the 


